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TO MEET THE DEMANDS for air travel, the United States has built up the largest 
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fleet of commercial pianes in the world. 


Expansion in the Air 


U. S. Airlines Have Grown Tremendously During Recent Years 
But Troublesome Probiems Still Require Attention 


BOUT 27 per cent of the people 
going from the U.S. to Europe 
travel by air. They are traveling by 
air because of the speed with which 
they can reach their destinations. For 
example, it is possible to go from New 
York to London by regularly sched- 
uled airliner in about 138 hours. The 
New York to Paris flight takes about 
16 or 17 hours. It takes the fastest 
ships—the Queen Elizabeth and the 
Queen Mary—approximately five days 
to sail from New York to England 
or to France’s channel ports. 

Of course, many, people still prefer 
to travel by ocean liner. The ships 
are pleasant, and the fare is only 
about half of what it is by air. The 
plane fare from New York to London, 
for example, is $350, while one can 
go from New York to England by ship 
for as little as $170. 

Nonetheless, the airlines are becom- 
ing increasingly popular as a means 
of getting overseas. Some 13 U. S. 
lines are engaged in international 
flights, while about twice that number 
of foreign lines enter the U.S. at one 
point or another. 

The most heavily traveled overseas 
air route is the one crossing the North 
Atlantic from New York to western 
Europe. Other transoceanic routes 
which have a good deal of traffic in- 
clude the Caribbean and South Ameri- 
can runs and the route from our west 
coast to Hawaii. 

The United States is unquestionably 
playing the leading role in the world’s 
expanding air-transportation business, 
although it is getting plenty of compe- 
tition from other countries. At pres- 
ent, there are more than 1,000 carrier 
planes in use on regularly scheduled 
airlines of the nation. Several hun- 
dred others are in use as part-time 
carriers. The total, which includes 


both cargo and passenger planes, 


makes up the biggest civil “air fleet” 
in the world today. 

Great Britain has about 260 air- 
craft in its carrier fleet, while Aus- 
tralia also has more than 200 planes 
in passenger and cargo service. Coun- 
tries which have between 100 and 200 
planes in use on their civil airlines in- 
clude Brazil, Mexico, India, France, 
and Canada. (No figures are available 
for Russia, but reports indicate that 
the Russian civil “air fleet” may rank 
next in size to ours.) 

The high position which the United 
States occupies in the field of air travel 
is due to a number of factors. For 
one thing, our airmen received in- 
valuable experience during the war 
years in building planes and in estab- 
lishing military airlines. Thus, they 
were in a position to capitalize on 
their “know-how” once the war ended. 
Many with military-airlines experi- 
ence went to work for civil airlines. 

Too, the public had become more 
“air-minded” than ever before during 
the war years and was receptive to 
the idea of air travel. Then, since 
our country had suffered no war dam- 
age, we were—unlike many other na- 
tions—able to swing quickly into a 
program of airline expansion. As a 
result, our nation “got the jump” on 
other countries in establishing new 
airlines and expanding old ones. 

The increase in domestic air travel 
has been almost as impressive as the 
upswing in overseas flights has been. 
Last year 43 companies were licensed 
to conduct flights over regular routes 
within the United States. These travel 
routes total more than 140,000 miles 
and link 776 cities throughout the 
nation. 

A comparison of these statistics 
with figures compiled in 1941 shows 
the scope of the postwar expansion 

(Concluded on page 2) 


European “Landlords” Plan 
Better Future for Africa 


Education, Transportation, and Health Are to Receive First 


OW that Congress has authorized 


President Truman’s program for . 


aid to underdeveloped areas of the 
world, many people expect to see 
closer ties between the United States 
and Africa. They believe that a largé 
part of the Point Four funds will be 
used in that quarter. Already two 
large landholders in Africa—Britain 
and France, are on record as welcom- 
ing U. S. cooperation there. 

Africa has long been tagged ‘“‘the 
unknown continent” and “the dark 
continent.” Since World War II, how- 
ever, many nations have taken a fresh 
look at this vast area. That conflict 
emphasized again Africa’s strategic 
location. The war also brought more 
than one million Africans into the 
ranks of Allied fighting forces and put 
African resources into Allied weapons. 

As a result, new and greater signifi- 
cance is now attached to Africa. The 
continent today finds itself labeled 
with new nicknames and descriptive 
phrases. It is spoken of as “tomor- 
row’s hope,” “challenge to the west,” 
and “future partner of free nations.” 

This area which is claiming increas- 
ing international attention is the 
world’s second largest land mass. 
Only Asia is larger. Africa’s terri- 
tory — 11,500,000 square miles — is 
greater than all of North America 
(Canada, the United States, and Mex- 
ico) plus Australia. Yet Africa, cov- 
ering almost 20 per cent of the world’s 
land surface, has only 7 per cent (or 
190 million) of the earth’s population. 

Some African resources are well 
known. The diamond mines, which 
supply more than 95 per cent of the 
world’s production, the gold and 
chrome deposits, which yield about 


Attention as Programs for Continent Are Drawn 





half of the earth’s supply are familiar 
to all. In addition, approximately 
one fifth of the world’s tin and man- 
ganese comes from Africa. Some 
experts say that African copper de- 
posits are among the world’s richest 
reserves. There are supplies of as- 
bestos, bauxite, iron, and limestone. 
The raw material of atomic energy— 
uranium—is there in abundance. 

There are other mineral resources, 
but the variety and the extent of the 
deposits are unknown. There has 
never been a thorough-going geologi- 
cal survey of the continent. This lack 
of information has resulted in varying 
predictions of what is likely to be 
found, and some of them are probably 
exaggerated. 

Still, it is safe to say that Africa 
can make a greater contribution to 
world trade than it now does and it is 
no exaggeration to state that millions 
of Africans, whose cash income for 
a year is seven to ten dollars, can have 
a better standard of living. The be- 
lief that these possibilities can. come 
true is spurring development plans. 

To learn of these plans, we must 
look to Europe. For Africa is a con- 
tinent of colonies. Only three coun- 
tries—Egypt, Ethiopia, Liberia—are 
independent, though the Union of 
South Africa is a self-governing do- 
minion of the British Commonwealth. 
The rest of the territory is owned or 
controlled chiefly by Belgium, Britain, 
France, and Portugal. 

Each of these countries has sched- 
uled improvements for the colonies. 
Some plans were prompted by the post- 
war economic difficulties of the colonial 
powers, and have received U.S. Mar- 
(Concluded on pages 6 and 7) 
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NILSSON FROM BLACK STAR 


WORKER in a textile plant at Leopoldville, Belgian Congo 
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PASSENGER MILES flown by international and domestic airlines in recent years 
national air travel has risen about 22 times. Travel 


| U. S. Aviation 


(Concluded from page 1) 


program. In 1941 there were but 18 
companies engaged as domestic air 
carriers. Routes covered less than 
45,000 miles, and linked 332 cities. 

All in all, 1949 was the biggest year 
the airlines of the United States have 
ever experienced. Close to 164% mil- 
lion passengers were carried by air. 
‘The airlines flew a total of about 460 
mnillion miles. In every department, 
except freight-carrying on domestic 

ines, the year’s figures showed impor- 
ant gains over 1948. 

The statistics cited above indicate 
that the U.S. air-transportation in- 
‘dustry has achieved great advances in 
the past few years. However, that is 
fonly part of the picture. The airlines 
are confronted by some serious prob- 
lems, too. And unless these problems 
can be solved, the bright future which 
seems in store for the airlines may be 
slow to come about. 


Schedule Trouble 


One big stumbling block to the fur- 
ther growth of civil aviation is the 
fact that the airlines are not nearly 
so reliable in keeping on schedule as 
are other forms of transportation. If 
the weather is bad, a flight may be 
postponed. Even after the take-off, 
the passenger cannot be sure that he 
will land at his destination promptly. 
There may be so much traffic conges- 
tion at the landing field that his plane 
is forced to circle the field for an 
hour or more until it is given permis- 
sion to come down. And it may be 
that weather conditions will force the 
plane to land at another field many 
miles away. 

The result is that many people who 
might otherwise travel by plane do 
not do so for fear that appointments 
cannot be kept. These uncertainties, 
it is said, cost airlines many millions 
of dollars each year in loss of poten- 
tial cargo and passenger traffic. 

A second major problem confront- 
ing the airlines is that of safety. 
Many people are opposed to traveling 
by air because they fear the possibil- 

¢ ity of an accident and a bad crash. 

Airline people claim that plane 





crashes are not as frequent as the 
public may be led to believe. They 
point out that last year the combined 
safety rate of U.S. domestic and inter- 
national airlines was the best in his- 
tory—one passenger fatality for every 
100 million miles flown. The great 
amount of newspaper publicity given 
to airplane crashes, they contend, 
leads people to think that flying is far 
more dangerous than the figures show 
it to be. 

Nonetheless, the aviation safety rec- 
ord—despite its encouraging upswing 
in recent years—is still well below that 
of other common carriers. Figures 
show that the fatality rate of the 
airlines is 10 times that of the rail- 
roads and about seven times that of 
bus transportation. Airline officials 
agree that the safety record must be 
further improved. 

The two problems of schedule re- 
liability and safety are closely related, 
for records show that many accidents 
occur in the same kind of weather 
that causes schedule difficulties. It is 
agreed that if all-weather flying can 
be made feasible, a big step will have 
been taken toward solving both of 
these problems. 

At present a concerted effort is be- 
ing made to bring about safe flying in 
all kinds of weather. Among the 
groups working together on this pro- 
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are shown on the charts above. 


DRAWING FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


Since 1940, the number of miles flown in inter- 


on domestic airlines has increased more than 6 times. 


gram are the civil airlines, the U.S. 
Air Force, and the two government 
agencies which play major roles in 
this field—the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. 

The present program calls for the 
installation of devices in planes and 
at airfields which will permit a pilot 
to take off on schedule in just about 
any kind of weather, rely on instru- 
ments to bring the plane safely to its 
destination, and bring the craft down 
through low clouds to a safe landing. 

Many airlines are now installing 
new equipment with the object of 
making instrument flying more reli- 
able and accurate than it has been in 
the past. The equipment is of various 
kinds, but one device—the omnirange 
—is already making air navigation 
easier, safer, and more reliable in 
many parts of the country. It is ex- 
pected to be in use everywhere in the 
nation within a few years. Other 
safety aids include radar and radio 
devices, perfected during the war. 

The airlines have another serious 
preblem of quite a different nature— 
that of “paying their own way.” For 
a variety of reasons, most of them 
have had serious financial difficulties 
ever since the end of the war. 

The fact is that many airlines car- 
ried out expansion programs during 





UNITED AIR LINES 
A United Air Lines stewardess checks 
the dictionary as she chats with a hostess of Air France, the leading French line. 


1945 and 1946 which, it is admitted 
today, were overly ambitious and 
costly. Encouraged by the tremendous 
growth in aviation activities during 
the war, these companies overesti- 
mated the demand: for air transporta- 
tion after the conflict. They built up 
large organizations, which, in some 
cases, had to be pared down later. At 
the same time, the general rise in 
prices made new planes and equip- 
ment very costly. Although passenger 
and freight business was far above 
prewar levels, it did not reach the 
heights which had been predicted. 


Brighter Picture 


However, most airlines now seem to 
be making good progress toward solv- 
ing the financial problem. Many of 
them have succeeded in cutting costs. 
Some lines have added to the volume 
of air traffic by starting an air-coach 
service with lower fares than those 
required on other flights. Last year 
many airlines had tieir first profitable 
year since the war. 

One troublesome phase of the finan- 
cial problem concerns payments made 
by the government to airlines for 
carrying the mail. The government 
has made these payments for many 
years, but part of the payments, it is 
admitted, are outright subsidies—over 
and above the amount being paid for 
mail service. The government pays 
these sums in the belief that we must 
keep the airlines in existence as an 
aid to commerce and national defense. 
Last year payments totaled more than 
127 million dollars. 

Some people think that the payment 
of subsidies should be ended. It is 
costing the taxpayer too much, they 
say, and is permitting some airlines 
to use wasteful, costly methods of 
operation since they know the govern- 
ment will make up their losses. 

Others, though, think that the sub- 
sidy system is necessary. If war 
should come, they say, we would badly 
need the skilled personnel which the 
airlines could furnish. The subsidies 
should be regarded, it is said, as a 
form of defense “insurance.” 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
the matter of subsidies under close 
study. Whether these payments will 
be continued indefinitely in their pres- 
ent form is not now known. 
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How You Can Be the Life of the Party 


League of Women Voters Gives Practical Advice to Citizen-Politicians 


. 


On this page we present a con- 
densation of a timely pamphlet, “You 
Can Be the Life of the Party,” with 
the permission of its sponsor, the 
League of Women Voters. The pam- 
phlet may be secured by sending 10 
cents to the League of Women Voters 
of the U. S., 726 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., and asking for 
Publication No. 156. 


OU can be the life of the party! 
The political party? Yes, the po- 
litical party. 

Just ordinary citizens—you and I— 
can bring that word politics back into 
good society. It comes from the old 
Greek word meaning the citizens. It’s 
the art of getting along together. Yes, 
it has to do with who gets what, when, 
and how. It’s the motor power of the 
state. Government can’t run with- 
out it. 

You are in politics whether you like 
it or not. Or, to put it another way— 
government in the United States is 
influenced every day by what citizens 
think and do—as individuals, as mem- 
bers of pressure groups, as members 
of political parties. 

You are in politics as just one citi- 
zen—one citizen talking to his neigh- 
bor. You are in politics when you 
sound off about the schools of your 
town, or that “pesky sales tax,” or 
the deficit in Uncle Sam’s budget. 
Such talk adds up to public opinion. 
Your ideas and your experience count 
for something in our kind of govern- 
ment. Journalists nose around and 
write stories about what you say. 
Your organizations listen to you. Polls 
try to measure how you feel about 
things. Candidates take their cues 
from you. 

They listen to you because you can 
walk into a polling booth at election 
time and vote in secret as your con- 











FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


THE CITIZEN -POLITICIAN prepares 


himself as he goes forward to vote 


science dictates. That is the basic po- 
litical act in our kind of government. 
You perform it. 

You write letters to your congress- 
men, councilmen, and other represent- 
atives. You sign petitions. You may 
even petition your representative to 
right a certain wrong done you by 
government, and he may put it into a 
bill which is passed and rights the 
wrong. Hundreds of such bills are 
passed by Congress and our state legis- 
latures. 

Laws protect our individual free- 
dom. We think of laws as traffic rules 
necessary to keep freedom and justice 
flowing. We must be willing to do our 





POLITICAL EDUCATION cannot begin too soon. 
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Virginia, are gaining experience by learning how to use a voting machine. 


share to hold government to this ideal. 
Freedom is like health; care and exer- 
cise improve it. 

You are in politics when you join a 
pressure group. Perhaps you react 
unfavorably to the term “pressure 
group.” . Many people do. Yet pres- 
sure groups are here to stay. They 
are needed in our political system. 
“Good government” must be good for 
people. Through their groups people 
say what they think is good. 

The important point is that in our 
country organizations influence gov- 
ernment. Pressure groups are the 
testing grounds for ideas. In other 
countries where there are many 
parties, the parties act more like our 
pressure groups. In our nation the 
two major political parties take up 
ideas when they see there is a chance 
of getting the support of a majority 
of the people. 

We don’t want to get rid of pres- 
sure groups. They are the product 
of free association and free speech. 
They’re American. But we can make 
them more useful by understanding 
their purposes, by keeping their action 
open and above board, and by our- 
selves carrying on democratically as 
their members. 

Pressure groups have a lot to say 

about what is to be done by govern- 
ment, but little to say about who does 
it. This is the realm of the political 
parties. To be fully effective, citizen- 
politicians must work in the parties. 
Specifically the political party’s jobs 
are: 
1. TO FILL OFFICES. The po- 
litical party nominates and helps elect 
candidates to office. It is also influ- 
ential in filling many appointive posts. 
This “patronage” is necessary to build 
a well-knit party. The trouble comes 
when there is a lack of well-qualified 
persons among those with party ex- 
perience. 

Unless you help nominate good 
candidates, good government loses out 
in the first round. Mediocre, unquali- 
fied, and boss-controlled candidates are 
offered to you when you leave the 
nominating job to a small group who 
work only for jobs and favors. We 
must be willing to take our party 
responsibility seriously if we want 
to have our say about candidates and 
the elected officials. 


2. TO AGREE ON POLITICAL 
AIMS. A political party in a far- 
flung and varied nation like ours has 
to do a lot of compromising. Under the 
party tent in a two-party system as- 
sorted citizens are gathered—assorted 
causes urged. Having so many kinds 
of members and so many causes tends 
to make the parties seek a middle-of- 
the-road course. This doesn’t please 
the people who want clear-cut differ- 
ences of policy. But it does mean that 
control of government passes from one 
party to another without revolution. 

Fortunately most of the people in 
our nation think a lot alike on funda- 
mental principles. Few people fit into 
the political wings—either right or 
left. Having some of all of our in- 
gredients in each of the two major 
parties makes for more moderate gov- 
ernment. It increases the chances of 
stability. 

3. TO CARRY OUT THE WORK 
OF GOVERNMENT. The President 
is the leader of his party. Party 
leaders of the majority party in each 
house of our Congress hecome the 
congressional leaders. Senior mem- 
bers of the majority party are the 
chairmen of each of the congressional 
committees. The party is responsible 
for appointments to the cabinet offices 
and to the top jobs of many agencies. 
Meanwhile, the minority party is free 
to criticize and examine. That is its 
most important function. 

4. TO EDUCATE POLITICALLY. 
Political parties are the greatest single 
source of political education. They 
find the political level of the greatest 
number of their members and work 
from there. Conventions, caucuses, 
and other party meetings bring all 
kinds of people together. Newspapers 
play up party activities. Political 
education is carried on through vari- 
ous magazines, publications, and open 
forums sponsored by the parties. The 
political education of the parties is, 
of course, for the purpose of winning 
elections. It is, nevertheless, educa- 
tion—and often the most realistic 
kind, learning through doing. 

5. TO ACT AS A MIDDLEMAN 
BETWEEN THE CITIZEN AND 
OFFICIALDOM. Parties are a net- 
work of personal relationships. Party 
members may and often do intervene 
on behalf of a citizen or group. They 


help to get a reasonable or humane 
interpretation of a law or adminis- 
trative order. Sometimes they help 
citizens merely by telling them how 
to go about conducting a piece of busi- 
ness with government. 

The party’s job of acting as an ad- 
justor between the individual citizen 
and government has often been ques- 
tioned. Is it not the wrong use of 
party? Is it not asking favors? Some- 
times party members abuse the privi- 
lege of asking a party leader to be a 
kind of public defender. The line 
between what is justified and what is 
not is exceedingly hard to draw. But 
most party people believe that the 
“middleman role” is essential and jus- 
tified. 

How You Can Be the Life of the 
Party. Any organization—political or 
otherwise—has to have two things: 
(1) workers and (2) money. It has 
to win elections. 

This seems very simple, but a great 
many citizens behave as if they don’t 
understand it. They belong to the 
parties, but they contribute neither 
work nor money. Then they are sur- 
prised when the party pays little at-) 
tention to them. 

“Elections are won in the precincts” 
is an old and true political saying. 
So that is the place to start. Most 
precincts are made up of 300 to 600° 
voters. There is a precinct captain’ 
or committeeman, with sometimes a 
committeewoman. There are about 
125,000 precincts or election districts 
in the country. The place to start in 
party work is in your precinct. If 
there are other citizens who will join 
you, go together. Take responsibility. 
Work. About a million party workers 
are needed at the precinct level to run 
the nation’s major political organiza- 
tions. 

As one citizen, you are one politi- 
cian. You can fail as a politician 
through negligence just as much ag 
through making wrong decisions. As 
a citizen-politician you may not pro- 
duce world-shaking results. But you 
can go in at the base of operations— 
the precinct—and make your influence 
felt. 

You can become THE LIFE OF 
THE PARTY. 
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LEWIS IN MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


YOU GET OUT only what you put in 
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Romanian Canal 


For the past year Romania, with 
the assistance of Russian engineers, 
has been at work on a new canal. 
The purpose of the waterway is to 
provide a short cut from the Danube 
River to the Black Sea. It will also 
drain the flat, swampy region through 
which it passes. 

A glance at the map will show why 
the short cut is needed. It will elimi- 
nate the long water journey north and 
east to the sea. Until now, the only 
way to avoid that roundabout trip was 
to ship freight by rail from the Dan- 
ube to the port of Constanta. 

For a part of its route the canal 
will run along the railroad. But it 
will meet the sea at a point some dis- 
tance north of Constanta. There a 
new port is to be built. Sea walls 
will be thrust far out into the water 
to protect shipping from currents and 
storms. 

The new Romanian canal is only 
one item in Russia’s program for im- 
proving water transportation in east- 
ern Europe. Another and more am- 
bitious undertaking is the joining of 
Poland’s Oder River with the Danube. 
This project would not only link im- 
portant industrial regions in Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, but would also 
permit water travel from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea. 

In Russia’s development of Da- 
nubian waterways, there is only one 
serious obstacle. For several hundred 
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DRAWING FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 
A NEW ROMANIAN CANAL will provide 
a short cut between the Danube River 
and the Black Sea. 


miles the Danube River runs through 
Yugoslavia. Until Stalin is able to 
make Yugoslavia knuckle under, traffic 
will use the middle Danube only at the 
pleasure of Marshal Tito. 

Yugoslavia, meanwhile, is making 
its own improvements in transporta- 
tion. Railways damaged by war are 
being repaired and new facilities are 
being built. One network extends 
from the Adriatic Sea into Greece. 
Another connects Greece and Yugo- 
slavia with Austria and other nations 
to the north. 

The Romanian canal and Yugo- 
slavia’s railroads would be very useful 
in time of war, but they are important 
now in moving goods into areas that 
have heretofore been almost in- 
accessible. 


Military Visitors 


Not only has the United States 
become again, in the words of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
“arsenal of democracy,” but it is be- 
coming the training camp of democ- 
racy as well. At present about 1,300 
officers and enlisted specialists of for- 
eign armies are taking training in 
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this farm. Scenes like this were common during the 1930's. 


the Dust Bowl could happen again. 





SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


BLACK BLIZZARD. Clouds of dust picked up from once fertile fields sweep over 


Soil experts warn that 


Almost eight million acres of farmland in the 


Great Plains states are threatened by wind erosion this year. 


the United States. By this time next 
year the number will probably have 
been raised to 3,000. 

The training of foreign military 
men is considered most important by 
our government. As one official of 
the Department of Defense put it the 
other day, “Unless our western Euro- 
pean friends know how to use the 
weapons we are transferring to them, 
the whole program will fail.” 

Most of the visitors are attending 
the regular schools set up for the 
professional education of our own 
Army, Navy, and Air Force officers. 
One French general, however, has 
just completed a special course at the 
Army’s Guided Missile Center at Fort 
Bliss, Texas. French and Dutch 
sailors are being trained at Boston 
and Philadelphia shipyards, and 95 
Turkish officers and sailors are work- 
ing at the New London, Connecticut, 
Submarine School. 


A Big Boost 


A United Nations conference of 59 
nations recently voted to spend 20 
million dollars during the next year 
and a half on technical aid programs 
for underdeveloped countries. These 
programs have been under way for 
some time, but on a budget of only a 
half million dollars. The increase in 
expenditures indicates that nations 
taking part in the conference have 
faith in the projects. 

The funds are being used, for the 
most part, to send technical experts 
to the nations that ask for aid. Natives 
are also being given special training 
so that they can carry on after the 
experts leave. Many countries want 
technicians to help them build and 
operate factories, power plants, and 
similar facilities to increase produc- 
tion and raise living standards. Yugo- 
slavia, for instance, wants assistance 
in training personnel to operate gas- 
works and sanitation projects. Af- 
ghanistan has asked for experts to 
help in programs to develop its natu- 
ral resources. 

Other nations are requesting help 
in modernizing their governments. A 
UN expert is now in Burma assisting 
in the establishment of a central sta- 
tistical service. Ecuador, with UN 
aid, is working on a civil service sys- 
tem for government employees. 


At the recent UN conference, the 
United States agreed to meet the con- 
tributions of other nations on a 60-40 
basis. That is, the U. S. is giving 
60 per cent of the total amount 
pledged. Many nations that are to 
receive assistance .promised to make 
some contribution to the fund. The 
amounts pledged are often relatively 
small, but they show a willingness on 
the part of all to share the expense 
of the programs. 


Dust Storms Coming? 


Ever since the “black blizzards” of 
the 1930’s turned fertile farmland 
into a barren wilderness, the farmers 
of the Great Plains have dreaded dust 
storms. They remember all too well 
the years 1934 and 1935 when winds 
carried their precious topsoil as far 
as the east coast and the ocean be- 
yond. Thousands of farms lost their 
best soil and were abandoned. The 
region of greatest damage came to 
be called the “Dust Bowl.” 

This spring the Plains began to 
“blow” again. According to govern- 
ment experts the causes are substan- 
tially the same as in 1934. 

Because wheat and other crops have 
been bringing high prices, farmers 
have plowed up land where rainfall 
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is generally light—land which should 
have been left in grass. In addition, 
many farmers neglected to apply the 
lessons Nature taught them back in 
the 1930’s. 

By sad experience in the Dust Bowl 
days, Great Plains farmers learned 
how to guard against damage by the 
wind. They found that they must 
never let the surface of the ground 
get smooth or remain uncovered. Dust 
needs a good “runway” if it is to 
develop enough flying speed to take off 
into the air. By keeping the ground 
rough and covered with stalks and 
other “trash,” a farmer can prevent 
the wind from blowing his soil away. 

Another trick the farmer has 
learned is to cultivate deeply without 
turning the soil over. This practice 
permits rain to soak into the soil 
and build up a supply of moisture. 

By the use of such methods, careful 
farmers hope to prevent a return of 
Dust Bowl conditions. They are in- 
clined to optimism about their abil- 
ity to cope with the situation, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the 
government has kept in grass the 
worst parts of the old Dust Bowl. 

Nevertheless, it isn’t pleasant to feel 
dust in the air again. Because of light 
rainfall and snowfall during last au- 
tumn and winter, soil has been blowing 
lately on four million acres. Nearly. 
another four million are said to be 
ready for blowing if high winds 
come this summer. 


Field Marshal Smuts 


Jan Christiaan Smuts, former Prime 
Minister and national hero of South 
Africa, was 80 years old on the 24th 
of May. A few days after his country- 
men enthusiastically celebrated his 
birthday, the old man _ contracted 
pneumonia. He fought gallantly, but 
it was obvious that someone else would 
have to lead the parliamentary forces 
opposing the government of Prime 
Minister Daniel Malan (see page 7). 
On June 14 he resigned and was suc- 
ceeded by his former Minister of 
Agriculture, Jacobus Strauss. 

Smuts was born a British subject 
on a farm some 40 miles north of 
Cape Town. His father was Dutch, 
but he was educated at Cambridge 
University in England. In 1895 he 
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was admitted to the Cape Town bar. 

As the struggle between the English 
and the South African Dutch grew 
more intense, Smuts took the part of 
the latter. During the war of 1899- 
1902, he commanded sizable Boer 
(Dutch) forces. 

When the might of the British Em- 
pire at last defeated the stubborn 
Boers, Britain showed great gener- 
osity in dealing with them. Her atti- 
tude won Smuts over, and he became 
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Field Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts 


a leader of the party which worked for 
close cooperation with Britain. 

In 1910 Smuts became a cabinet 
minister in the government of the 
newly created Union of South Africa. 
When World War I broke out, he 
took the field as a soldier once more 
——this time to put down a Boer rebel- 
lion. He then took Southwest Africa 
and East Africa from the Germans. 
As a general in the British Army, he 
served well throughout the war. 

From 1919 to 1924, Smuts was 
Prime Minister of South Africa. He 
held the same position between 1939 
and 1948. In 1945 he had a hand in 
the founding of the United Nations. 
Field Marshal Smuts has long been 
South Africa’s most famous citizen. 


Displaced Persons 


Europe’s displaced persons (DP’s) 
—people who left their homes because 
of war or political persecution—re- 
ceived two pieces of news recently. 
One was good and the other bad. 

The good news came when the U. S. 
Congress passed a revised Displaced 
Persons Act increasing the number 
of refugees that may come into this 
country. The first law governing the 
admission of these people was passed 
in 1948. It was criticized by persons 
who felt that the number of refugees 


to be admitted—approximately 230,-. 


000—was too small, and that the law 
discriminated against some religious 
and racial groups. 

The new law will admit about 
164,000 more refugees than the old 
law did and the restrictions that were 
felt to be discriminatory have been 
removed. Senator Pat McCarran, 
Democrat of Nevada, who has led the 
fight against the new act, still speaks 
for the measure’s opponents. He con- 
tends that the law will allow Commu- 
nists disguised as refugees to enter 
the United States. 

The bad news which the displaced 
persons received was the announce- 
ment that control over DP camps in 
Germany and Austria would be trans- 
ferred to those two nations. This 


announcement was made by the 
International Refugee Organization, a 
group established by the United Na- 
tions to help resettle the European 
refugees. The IRO must end its 
activities by April 1 of next year. In 
getting ready to do this it is turning 
over the job of caring for the DP’s 
to other groups. 

Many of the refugees affected re- 
member the harsh rule of the Nazis 
and they are far from convinced that 
they will not receive similar treatment 
under the present German and Aus- 
trian regimes. Nevertheless, some of 
the camps will be placed under those 
governments on July 1. 


Merchant Shipping 


The pride the nation felt earlier 
this month when the new ocean liner, 
the Independence, was launched at 
Quincy, Massachusetts, was somewhat 
dimmed by the realization that all is 
not well in the U. S. shipping world. 
The Independence, built for American 
Export Lines, is one of the fastest 
and safest ships afloat. A sister ves- 
sel, the Constitution, will slide down 
the ways in September to add luster 
to our merchant fleet. 

Nevertheless, shipping men are wor- 
ried over the future. They want the 
United States to have a strong fleet 
in peacetime, equipped to carry goods 
and passengers not only for our coun- 
try but for other nations as well. 
But a strong merchant fleet has a 
more important function than this. 
It plays a vital role in war, when 
cargo vessels carry military supplies 
and passenger liners transport troops. 
Our present fleet, according to men 
in the shipping world, is not strong 
enough to meet the demands of war. 

The difficulty in solving this prob- 
lem, as in solving many others, is a 
lack of money. At present, the fed- 
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eral government assists shipbuilders 
by paying half the cost of construct- 
ing new vessels. The government then 
shares in profits made in operating 
the ships, but it does so only up to the 
amount of its expenditure. 

Additional subsidies might help 
build ships, but another problem 
arises. Because U. S. wages for ship- 
ping workers and other items are 
higher than similar costs in other 
countries, American shipping rates are 
higher. Consequently, many people 
often use ships of other nations. Some 
subsidies go to steamship companies 
to help them meet this competition. 
How much should be spent for this is 
an open question. 

Turning away from the: idea of 
government subsidies, some shippers 
think costs can be lowered by making 
improvements in methods of loading 
and unloading vessels. 


Hemisphere Census 


With the first reports on the U.S. 
1950 census beginning to trickle in, 
officials are watching the progress of 
the population count being made in 
other Western Hemisphere countries. 
This year, for the first time in history, 
an attempt is being made to get accu- 
rate figures on the New World’s popu- 
lation. Information about housing, 
farming, industry, business, and other 
factors is also being collected. In 
Guatemala, for instance, a count is 
being made of the number of people 
who wear shoes. 

Final returns are not yet available, 
but statisticians in the U. S. Census 
Bureau are beginning to piece together 
the data that have come in. They think 
Latin America may push ahead of 
the United States in total population. 
The southern countries, they believe, 
have the fastest-growing populations 
in the world. 
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of war, again threatens the lives of China’s teeming millions. 
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Famine, so often the aftermath 
The worst-hit area 


is in the north—the region that has been under Communist control the longest. 
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SIX WAR ORPHANS FROM EUROPE 
view the New York skyline, as one of 
their American friends points it out to 
them. The group was brought to this 
country for a visit by the Ladies Auxil- 
iary of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Census-takers for other American 
countries were trained in the United 
States so that the results of the count 
in all countries would be standard. The 
enumerators have finished their work 
in the U. S., Mexico, Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragua, Guatemala, El Salvador, and 
Honduras. Most of the other nations 
will take their censuses this year, but 
a few are postponing them until later. 
Uruguay, for instance, will make its 
count in 1951, and Cuba will make its 
in 1953. This postponement will not 
affect the reliability of the results, 
officials say. 


Education and Taxes 


Congress is considering a bill that 
would limit the tax-free status of 
educational institutions and other so- 
called charitable or non-profit organi- 
zations. According to present legis- 
lation, the income these groups re- 
ceive from investments is not taxed by 
the federal government. When this 
exemption was originally granted, the 
lawmakers. felt that universities, col- 
leges, and the like should not pay 
taxes because they performed a public 
service, often on limited incomes. 

As some of these institutions grew 
and their endowments increased, they 
bought business enterprises which 
they now operate. One university 
owns a spaghetti factory. Others 
own valuable property such as office 
buildings, which they rent. Many 
lawmakers; and ordinary citizens as 
well, are beginning to feel that it was 
not intended that the income from 
these business ventures should be tax- 
free. The proposed legislation would 
close the “loophole,” and would add 
many millions of dollars a year to the 
federal treasury. 

Under the suggested law, facilities 
such as laundries, book shops, experi- 
mental farms, and even hotels would 
not be taxed if operated primarily for 
students. Enterprises operated by col- 
leges and universities but not directly 
connected with education would pay 
taxes as do private businesses. 

Labor unions, trade associations, 
farm organizations, and several other 
groups which do not now pay taxes 
would be included under the new law 
insofar as they have outside financial 
interests. Churches and religious or- 
ganizations, however, would continue 
to be exempt. 
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Africa’s Future 


(Concluded from page 1) 


shall Plan help. But a substantial 
number are long-term plans—‘“invest- 
ments” from which the “landlords” 
expect to receive little or no return 
for a number of years. 

Many of these projects are being 
launched with government funds. Af- 
rica, the most underdeveloped of the 
underdeveloped areas, must first have 
several basic improvements before pri- 
vate business will be attracted to it. 
For example, the continent has only 
five per cent of the world’s railroads. 
Its regular coastline means that there 
are few good natural harbors. Its 
rivers—some of the mightiest of the 
world’s streams—play little part in 
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transportation because of their rocky 
beds and precipitous falls. 

This lack of adequate rail, sea, or 
inland water transportation is a seri- 
ous handicap to African development. 
But to remedy it, the colonial powers 
are building new roads, rail lines, and 
aviation facilities. Britain, Belgium, 
France, Portugal, and South Africa 
have earmarked a total of more than 
one billion dollars to be spent for 
transportation improvements during 
the next five to eight years. 

Development plans cannot be ful- 
filled without human resources. Men 
and women eager to work at the tasks 
at hand are needed. 

No one suffering from the tropical 
diseases which beset large areas of 
Africa can be an enthusiastic, willing 
worker. An individual whose diet 
has for years been inadequate and 
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and poorly balanced does not have the 
stamina and energy a good worker 
needs. A man who has lived as his 
ancestors did cannot use 20th century 
tools without the proper training. 
So health and education are other 
long-range investments of African 
landlords. Native peoples are being 
taught hygiene, nutrition, and good 
health habits. Farmers are being en- 
couraged to practice soil conservation 
so that crops will be larger and nour- 
ishing food more plentiful. Scientists 
are striving to develop vaccines and 
medicines which cure and prevent trop- 
ical diseases. A cure now being tested 
promises to conquer one of Africa’s 
worst diseases—sleeping sickness. 
More education, better transporta- 
tion, and improved health conditions 
are the foundations on which Africa’s 
future development will be built. In 
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addition to these programs, each of 
the colonial powers is at work on other 
projects tailored to the needs and re- 
sources of specific areas. Britain, for 
example, has begun construction of a 
large dam near Lake Victoria in 
Uganda. It will be used as a “storage 
bin” for water when rainfall is plenti- 
ful. In times of drought, the waters 
will irrigate farms in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and Egypt. 

There will also be electric-power 
installations at the dam. So this one 
project will bring 21,000,000 acres of 
farm land under cultivation and pro- 
vide electricity for industries. 

Belgium has launched a 10-year 
program for the advancement of its 
valuable colony, the Belgian Congo. 
At the present time, this area is almost 
altogether mining territory. There is 
little manufacturing or farming. Most 
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of its natives live as best they can in 
jungles and forests; 85 out of 100 do 
not work at jobs which pay wages. 

The Belgian govérnment wants to 
see the Congo go several steps beyond 
amining economy. It hopes to develop 
industries which will process the 
area’s minerals or manufacture goods 
from them. It seeks to encourage 
efficient farming which will produce 
food enough for the area’s people. 

A significant project now under way 
in Portuguese colonies is the expansion 
of cement factories. These will fur- 
nish new jobs for many workers. But 
more important.from the viewpoint of 
the continent’s welfare is the fact 
that substantial supplies of cement, 
the backbone of highways, airports, 
industrial plants, and other improve- 
ments, will be available within Africa 
itself. 

France is concentrating a great deal 
of its overseas investment in North 
Africa. A schedule of irrigation sys- 
tems to be built during the next 10 
years has been set up. The lands 
watered in this way will fill pressing 
needs for additional food supplies in 
this area, and will make semi-arid 
sections suitable for grazing animals. 
Hydroelectric-power plants will be 
coupled with some of these irrigation 
systems to produce current for new 
and expanded industries. 

Among the industries slated for ex- 
pansion in this area is the mining of 
phosphate rock and the manufacture 
of that into fertilizer. One of Afri- 
ca’s most desperate needs is fertilizer. 
Generations of farmers who have 
known nothing of crop rotating or 
other conservation practices have 
stripped the soil of its richness and 
vitality.. Now land, as well as people, 
needs more nourishment. 

There are other activities going on 
in Africa which attract scant atten- 
tion though they may point the way 
for future development. These are 
the experiment stations or pilot plants 
where new industries have been set 
up on a trial basis. France has one 
such project, and plans a second, for 
turning part of Africa’s forest re- 
sources into pulp for paper. Britain 
is preparing to establish a large 
poultry-raising program. Land is be- 
ing cleared and will be planted in feed 
grains. Factories will be erected to 
freeze or process the eggs and meat for 
shipment to other nations or other 
parts of the continent. 

These projects will determine 
whether or not it will be possible and 
economical to introduce such indus- 
tries to the continent. If they work 
well in the experimental stage, they 
may be expanded. Or private busi- 
ness may take them over. 

In his new book, Bold New Program, 
(Harper; $3), Willard R. Espy has 
this to say about Africa: “Europeans 
are aware... of the fatefulness of 
the steps that are now being taken. 
It is to Africa, after all, that Europe 
must turn first for markets and raw 
materials when Marshall Plan funds 
are no longer available. Washington, 
by providing expert personnel and per- 
mitting use of the Marshall Plan coun- 
terpart fund for African development, 
’ has indicated its own awareness of 
the key role which Africa will play 
in the coming years. .. . 

“If only 25 per cent of the.. 
Africans can develop their natural 
resources with planned technical and 
industrial guidance, an awakened Af- 
rica will not only experience a novel 
prosperity but will carry all Europe 
in her wake. And in the wake of 
Europe comes the world.” 
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South Africa Today 


Separation of Racial Groups Is the Experiment Being Tried 


By the Boer Government of Dr. Daniel F. Malan 


ODAY, June 26, tension is running 

high in the Union of South Africa. 
The African National Congress, an 
organization of Negroes, has called 
upon the non-white population to ob- 
serve a “day of protest” for opposing 
the new program of apartheid or 
“apartness.” The heart of this pro- 
gram is a plan for the physical sepa- 
ration of racial groups. 

Under a bill passed by Parliament 
this month, South Africa’s population 
will be divided into three large groups: 
Europeans (whites), 2,500,000; Na- 
tives (Negroes), 9,000,000; Colored 
(Asiatics and people of mixed race), 
1,000,000. Each of these groups will 
be obliged to live in the areas set 
aside for it by the government. 

The new arrangement is bitterly 
opposed by the great majority of 
South Africans, but only the “Euro- 
peans” have a real voice in the govern- 
ment. Even these are by no means a 
unit in supporting the program of 
racial separation. 

Most whites are descended either 
from the Dutch pioneers (Boers) who 
first settled South Africa or from the 
British who came later and defeated 
the Boers in the war of 1899-1902. 
This division still plays an important 
part in South African politics, for the 
Boers outnumber the English South 
Africans by three to two. In the 1948 
election, the more extreme Boer wing 
led by the elderly ex-clergyman, Daniel 
Malan, came into power. The result 
was the apartheid program. 

Malan’s victory over the moderates 
headed by Jan Christiaan Smuts (see 
page five) was due in large measure 
to his appeal to the intense national- 
ism of the Boers. South Africa has 
been a self-governing British domin- 
ion since 1910, but many of its citizens 
—particularly the Boers—hope and 
believe that it will soon become an 
independent republic. 

Though its population is under 13 
million, the. Union of South Africa 
is large in area. It is, in fact, more 
than twice the size of France. 

The country consists chiefly of a 
high plateau which slopes seaward. 
Its climate is for the most part sub- 
tropical, but except along the coast 
the rainfall is light. Only 15 per cent 
of the land is considered suitable for 


crops. The leading occupations are 
the raising of sheep and cattle. 

But the prosperity of South Africa 
rests chiefly upon its minerals. The 
Union produces more gold and dia- 
monds than any other country in the 
world. Recently the value of the coal 
it mines each year has surpassed that 
of its diamonds. 

Manufacturing has grown consider- 
ably as a result of the war. It once 
consisted chiefly of processing foods 
and tobacco, but now there is an 
iron-and-steel industry. The manu- 
facturing of cement, chemicals, and 
cloth has been expanded, also. 

Last year the Union took a step 
which for all practical purposes ex- 
tended its boundaries to include nearly 
318,000 square miles of additional 
territory. The land thus acquired is 
called Southwest Africa. It is a former 
German colony that was taken by 
South African troops in World War I. 

After the war, Southwest Africa 
became a mandate or ward of the 
League of Nations. 
It was placed under 
the protection of 
the Union of South 
Africa. When, af- 
ter World War II, 
the League’s man- 
dates passed to the 
United Nations, the 
Union asked to be 
allowed to take over 
Southwest Africa. 
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Daniel Malan 
The request was turned down, but in 


April 1949 the Union Parliament 
passed a law which practically an- 
nexed the territory in question. The 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague in the Netherlands has con- 
sidered the legality of this act and 
will soon hand down a decision. 

The taking over of Southwest Africa 
gave the Union a province mut¢h larger 
than Texas, inhabited by 350,000 peo- 
ple—nearly all natives. In a business 
way this territory has long been 
closely tied to the Union. Grazing is 
the chief industry, and the leading ex- 
port is the tightly curled, glossy black 
lambskin called karakul. 

South Africa’s virtual annexation 
of Southwest Africa and her experi- 
ment in racial separation are likely 
to keep the Union in the news. 
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U. S. Aviation 


1. Diseuss briefly the expansion in 
overseas air travel that has taken place 
recently. 








2. In what ways did aviation receive 
a boost during World War II? 


3. Has the growth of domestic air 
travel kept pace with that of overseas 
travel? 


4. What problems do the airlines meet 
in attempting to keep their flights on 
schedule? 


5. Have the airlines’ safety records 
been improving or growing worse? 


6. Describe the program that is being 
worked out to help the airlines meet 
their schedules and improve their safety 
records. 


7. How does the federal government 
help finance airline operations? 


8. Give the conflicting points of view 
as to whether or not this aid should 
be extended to the aviation companies. 


Do you or do you not think the federal 
government should help the airlines fi- 
nancially? Give reasons, 


Africa 


1. Why is Africa spoken of as “to- 
morrow’s hope” or the “challenge to the 
west”? 


2. List five of the continent’s outstand- 
ing resources. 


3. Why must one look to Europe to 
discover the plans that are being made 
for Africa’s development? 


4. What is being done to 
transportation on the continent? 

5. Name two other fields in which long- 
range investments are being made. 

6. What two resources will be provided 
by the large dam which is being con- 
structed by the British near Lake Vic- 
toria in Uganda? 


improve 


7. Discuss improvements that are sug- 
gested or are under way in at least two 
other parts of Africa. 


8. Why is the need for fertilizer in 
many parts of Africa so great? 


> . 
Discussion 


1. Do you, in general, approve or dis- 
approve of plans that are being drawn 
for the dotdlmmens of the African con- 
tinent? Give reasons. 


2. Which of the projects that are under 
way or have been suggested do you think 
most important? Explain your choice. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What improvements in transporta- 
tion are being made in Romania and in 
Yugoslavia? 


2. What UN program recently re- 
ceived a big boost? 


3. How can farmers on the Great 
Plains help to prevent new dust storms? 


4. Discuss briefly the two pieces of 
news Europe’s DP’s have received. 


5. Why is our country giving special 
training to military men from foreign 
nations? 


6. What action is being protested to- 
day—June 26—by an organization in the 
Union of South Africa? 


7. How does a strong merchant fleet 
serve the nation in wartime? 


8. Why is every citizen of the United 
States a politician? 


9. List the jobs that are performed by 
the major political parties in our country. 


10. Where do the political activities of 
the parties begin? 
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Facts and Opinion from . . . 





Current Newspapers and Magazines 


(The views expressed in this column are not 
necessarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. ) 


“Free the Atom,” by David E. 
Lilienthal, former Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Collier's. 


No Soviet industrial monopoly is 
more completely owned by the state 
than is the industrial atom in free- 
enterprise America. All the plants 
and facilities are either owned by the 
government or controlled by it. All 
the industrial information and tech- 
niques are guarded by an all-powerful 
government monopoly. Only on its 
say-so can new developments of any 
kind be undertaken. 

If atomic energy actually were just 
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another military weapon, then gov- 
ernment monopoly would be appro- 
priate enough. But far more than a 
kind of supermunition is involved. 
No one knows what industrial devel- 
opment of the atom may do for the 
future welfare and happiness of man- 
kind. My point is that we must per- 
mit industry itself to find out. 

If .there had been a government 
monopoly for aviation or radio, as 
there now is for the atom, what kind 
of aviation and radio industries would 
we have today? Would we have com- 
mercial aviation, for example? Would 
we have radio and television in our 
homes? Or would aviation and radio 
still be a government “secret” to be 
developed only at government cost and 
in government-owned plants and for 
government purposes? 

Government monopoly does not pro- 
vide the incentive of trying to beat 
the other fellow’s methods, his costs. 
his consumer acceptance, that private 
industrial competition doe;. Indus 
trialists and research directors and in- 
vestigators, viewing the harassing dif 
ficulties and frustrations in the atomic 
field now subject to government mo 
nopoly, will choose other avenues ‘of 
opportunity that are open to them. 

The results in the field of atomic 
energy are not up to American par be- 
cause the job is not being done the 
American way. The possibilities of 
the industrial atom appear to be limit- 
less and the time for the first indus- 
trial applications of atomic knowledge 
is overdue. 


“The Door That Opened . . . to 
Crippled Children in Poland,” by 
Howard Rusk, M.D., Impetus, monthly 
review of UNESCO. 


The Swiebodzin Center for Crippled 
Children in Poland shelters about 50 
children, all severely handicapped. 
War injuries cost many of them arms 


and legs. Others are disabled by 
crippling diseases ‘or deformities that 
have never had medical care. 

The center has special facilities for 
schooling, rehabilitation training, and 
social development. There are minia- 
ture steps, ramps, curbs, and parallel 
bars for exercises. A small gymna- 
sium and athletic field are designed to 
meet the special needs of severely 
handicapped children. 

The spirit and energy of these chil- 
dren is remarkable. They maintain 
their own self-government, elect their 
own officers, and direct their own ac- 
tivities. They do some work in the 
fields and gardens, which gives them a 
sense of participation so vital to their 
future lives. 

If a child “. . . is fed and given 
clothes and a home, these things will 
teach him something about brother- 
hood.” For crippled children, add to 
this the opportunity to learn, to work 
and thus to take a useful place in life 
—then the program is complete. Such 
a program not only teaches a child the 
fundamentals of brotherhood, but is a 
lesson to his elders as well. These 
goals are being accomplished at the 
Swiebodzin center. 


“The Bright Student Is Due for a 
Break,”’ by Coit Hendley, Jr., Wash- 
ington Star. 


In a recent report, the educational 
policies commission of the National 
Education Association said that the 
gifted children in this country are a 
“neglected minority.” Special pro- 
grams for the backward, handicapped, 
and underprivileged children have 
been advocated—and practiced—for 
some time. But, who ever thought 
much about the bright child before? 
Public schools and colleges are failing 
in the task of developing the ablest 
people in this country for positions of 
leadership and influence. 

Positions of influence in the United 
States tend to go to those who have 
the best education and not necessarily 
to those who have the greatest potén- 
tial ability, the commission said: Many 
highly able individuals who could, with 
suitable education, fill positions of in- 
fluence, are excluded because lack of 
money prevents them from acquiring 
the necessary education. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN and young people are a common sight in Poland. 


Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of the NEA, says that 
schools now tend to “make loafers” 
out of gifted youths by limiting classes 
to the level of the average. He recom- 
mends that gifted children be kept 
with other children in the elementary 
grades, but that classes should be 
small enough so that the teacher can 
give the bright students advanced sub- 
ject matter. 

In high school, says Dr. Givens, the 
bright ones still should be kept with 
their age groups, for they, more than 
any other youths, need to learn how to 
live with people. But in addition, he 
says, advanced training in special sub- 
jects should be made available to them 
for part of the day. 

The commission thinks gifted chil- 
dren—the top 10 per cent of our boys 
and girls—should be educated with 
the idea that they will go to college. 
(At present only half the country’s 
gifted youth go on to college.) Highly 
gifted young people—the top one per 
cent—should be sent on to graduate 
work above the college level. 


“What Do the Citizens Think?” by 
Julian L. Woodward and Alan Schnei- 
der, National Municipal Review. 


One little-known device that can be 
of considerable aid in developing civic 
spirit and in improving city govern- 
ment is the local public opinion sur- 
vey. This technique is widely used in 
Louisville, Kentucky, where three 
times a year a survey is made at city 
expense. Citizens are interviewed in 
their homes and information gathered 
from them helps the city administra- 
tion to plan and carry out its pro- 
grams. 

Other cities could adopt this device 
also. In doing so, however, there are 
several pitfalls that should be avoided. 
For example: 

A mayor should not use the survey 
results as a basis for claiming that he 
is the “people’s choice.” There is no 
quicker way to kill the survey method 
in a city than to put people in a posi- 
tion to say, “Oh, that’s the mayor’s 
little device for proving he and his 
party are always right.” 

It is also a mistake to claim that the 
survey is a referendum. People are 
not voting when they answer survey 
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after the liberation, exploding mines injured 400 children in one province alone. 
A few ef these children are learning to overcome their handicap at the Swiebodzin 


Center in their homeland. 
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THE CITY government of Louisville, 
Kentucky, uses the public opinion poll 
to find out what citizens think about 
community problems. 


questions on doorsteps. They are ex- 
pressing snap judgments—judgments 
that might be altered by information 
that would reach them during the 
course of an election campaign. It is 
better to think of the survey as a 
means through which citizens can give 
free advice to their governmental of- 
ficials. 

Finally, a citizens’ survey must be 
conducted by people who are trained 
in both the technique and the spirit of 
science. Then they will not only do 
research that is honest and competent 
—they will also be able to interpret 
its results to the officials who will act 
on them. 

The public opinion survey can help 
make city government more demo- 
cratic by consulting the people on 
what they want. It can help make 
city government more effective by 
pointing out the programs and plans 
on which people’s cooperation will be 
freely given. 


“What, in your opinion, is the most 
useful and valuable advice that you 
would like to give any boy on his 
graduation from school?” 


This question was asked of hundreds 
of prominent. persons by The Next 
Voter, a publication of Brooks School 
—a boys’ preparatory school in North 
Andover, Massachusetts. Here are 
some of the answers that were re- 
ceived: 

—George C. Marshall, President of 
the American Red Cross. Sincerity, 
integrity and tolerance are, to my 
mind, the first requirements of many 
to a fine, strong character. 

—Bernard Baruch, U. S. “Elder 
Statesman” and advisor to Presidents. 
Whatever task you undertake, do it 
with all your heart and soul. Always 
be courteous, never be discouraged. 
Beware of him who promises some- 
thing for nothing. Do not blame any- 
body for your mistakes and failures. 
Do not look for approval except from 
your own consciousness that you are 
doing your best. 

—Chester Bowles, Governor of Con- 
necticut. When you approach a prob- 
lem, strip yourself of preconceived 
opinions and prejudice, assemble and 
learn the facts of the situation, make 
the decision which seems to you to be 
the most honest, and then stick to it. 

—Trygve Lie, Secretary General of 
the United Nations. Understand and 
support the United Nations in its 
work of preventing a third world war. 

—Marquis Childs, syndicated news- 
paper columnist. Keep faith in the 
goodness of mankind and have the 
courage required to speak the truth as 
you see it. 
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